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In  most  periods  changes  in  the  index  of  cotton  consumption  are  associated  with 
similar  changes  in  the  index  of  industrial  production.  However,  both  in  the  early  I920's 
and  again  during  the  current  war,  industrial  production  has  risen  from  the  level,  rela- 
tive to  cotton  consumption,  on  which  it  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  to  a  new  and 
higher  level.  After  the  war,  both  cotton  consumption  and  industrial  production  will 
decline,  but  cotton  consumption  is  expected  to  revert  more  nearly  to  its  pre-war  level 
than  is  industrial  production. 
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Present  irdiosticns  roirt  to  a  doposti  c  svn^ly  of  AForif^an  cottor  ir.  1944- 
-'5  o^  obout  22-I/4  rillion  runr.irp-  teles,        v'l^ich  about  1C.6  milliori  represert 
cerry-over  at  the  bejrirrir.r  of  the  season,  srd  ll-P/3  i^illTor.  rev;  produi^tior:. 
Althourh  this  suri^lv  is  about  I/2  TrilHor  balos  largrer  than  last  season  (most  of 
t^e  ircrease  '•^eir?  ir.  the  size  of  the  rrop),  it  is  spallor  than  ary  other  season's 
supply  since  1936-37. 

Domestic  consunntion  has  cortinuallv  declined  since  the  peak  annual  rate  of 
nearlv  iz  million  bales  ves  established  in  Anri  1  194?!,  and  last  season  totaled 
sliphtly  under  10  pillion  bales.     Desrite   soir.e  ^^ecovery  in  the  fall  months,  cor- 
sumrtion  in  l94'''-45  may  be  soiTievh!?t  less  than  last  season.     T}-e  de-a^d  for  cottor 
textiles  is  such  +hat  substai^ti a lly  larger  cuartities  could  ''^e  readily  absorbed. 
This  unfilled  demand,  rlus  ''•ry  increased  de^-and  ii'i-ich  may  arise  for  textiles  for 
exnorts,  vill  fo  fpr,  at  leest  -for  a  time,  to^vard  o'^fsetting'  such  cancelation  of 
Army  contracts  for  cotton  textiles  as  vill   occur  f ollo"'"'in?'  VE-Day.  Consenuently, 
it  is  believed  th^'t  cotton  conGum.rtion  vill  not  slump  any  timo  durinp-  the  current 
seas-^n  for  lack  of  a  su-f'^ici  en"^  ly  stron.f  de'Tiend  to  take  at  ceilinp  prices  &11  of 
t'-^e  cotton  textiles  that  vill  be  r^roducod. 

American  cotton  vill  f'?ce  ev3n  keener  than  normal  c omr)-?ti ti  on  in  "f'ore^g'n 
markets,  particularly  as  ocean-shi  prinp-  st?^ce  be-^cmes  more  plentiful.     The  Aufust 
I  world  carry-orer        •foreign  cottor  botf>led  clos'^  to  14-1/2  million  bales,  v'hich 
compares  with  slir^htly  ^ore  t>^8n  l?-l/2  pillion  in  1943  and  7-l/?  ^nillion  in  1939. 
Since  most  o-f  this  cotton  vns  ^eld  i?'  exnorting  countries,   it  vill  be  seeking 
exnort  o\:tlets  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.    Th'^  recent Iv  e'^acted  Surplus  Disposal 
Bill,  vhi  ch  provides  thr^t  Americnn  cottor  can  be  sold  for  exnort  at  competitive 
v'orld  prices,  imnroves  Am^rirar  cotton's  competitive  rosition  abroad,  although 
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the  effect  or  '\  S.  •3X'^o^ts  sft  ;r  .•^bippirc  becorries  evsilahle  vill  be  lessered  c\s 
c  result        the  f&ct  ^^^■^:'t  irno^t  ■'nteropts  alregdy  hfiV9  p.cquTred  t^tlo  to  ror- 
siderehle  cotton  in  foreip-n  '^x^ortinp  countries.     Th-;  totel  ■'.vorld  c^-rry-ovs'r  of 
ell  kinds  of  cotton  is  likely  to  be  at  least  somev.-hat  hiph^r  in  1945  thpn  a  yec-.r 
earlier.     The       rr^^-o-'-e r  on  Au<TUst  1,  194"^,  of  25-3/^  nillion  boles,  v^s 
million  br-l-.s  larp'.  r  thm  s  year  earlier  and  over  4  r.i  llior.  b«^les  larp-ar  than  the 
carry-oT  vr  in  1939. 

Althoiifh  Allied  f^rmirs  hp-v''  slrer.dy  liberated  soiree  areas  in  vhich  cotton 
textile  production  ■'"as  inpo^tart  be^'^ore  the  ivar',  the  a-mourt        co+ton  for  T'he'ch 
these  mills  vill  'oro'^^ide  an  exr^ort  outlet  ■"-ill  be  limited  by  the  extent  to  v-hich 
the  extremely  hJrh  level  of  synthetic  fibr~-r  production  is  continued,  the  m-^chanical' 
condition  of  the  i^ills,  the  adeouacy  of  the  sunnly  o:*^  Ir-bor  ^nd  -nov-'r,  the  su.nply 
of  caT^ital  available,  and  the  la~  that  vill  be  exT?erienced  in  acquirirf  r3p?^-ir 
pp.rts,  rav'  cotton,  etc.     Consequently,  vhile  exncrts  of  Am'-ricai"  cotton  '^'^e  ex- 
pected to  be  laro;er  this  s-^apon  than  lest,   it  S'^^e'-s  unlikely  tha"*"  they  7-ill  exceed 
2  million  bales.     3ven  this  level  vould  be  inad^iouate  to  account  for  the  differenco 
betveen  domestic  production  and  consnmnt  i  on ,  v'ith  the  res";lt  that  the  domestic 
carry-oV'-r  of  Are'^ican  cotton  on  Ai'/rust  1,  19'':5,  m.a;/  be  sli.£rh"t-ly  Icrger  than  8 
year  earli'='r» 

Since  cotton  is  new  heir.?  purchased  at  parity  prices  by  the  V/ar  ^ood 
Admin i  stro"t"i on ,  producers  ar  ^"  assured      favorable  return  ^or  their  19'^.'*  croo.    I'  ith 
cotton  support  prices  tied  to  rarity,  «^s  nrovided  for  by  pr--sent  lepisl^tiori,  and 
v'ith  but  a  lit'^  le  declin--^  in  n^rit^'  in  rrosn-"'ct,   it  v.'ovjld  s-'^em  th.'^t  a  favorable 
income  situatior  rail  also  rrevail  next  season  unless  production  falls  greatly. 


Although  the  outlook  for  the  next  y^sr  or  two  is  for  excenti orm lly  large 
gross  returns  from  mprketinps  of  lint  snd  seed,  certain  hig-hly  irrportant  unfavor- 
able factors  in  the  lonp:er-t ime  outlook  should  rot  be  overlrokod.     Doin-^st ically, 
rpyon  consumption  during  the  Inst  10  veers  has  increpsed  from  s  ratio  of  1  oouni 
of  rayon  for  erch  14  pounds  of  cotton  in  1933  to  1  pound  for  each  R  oounds  of 
cotton  in  19'13,  and  important  fsins  in  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers  aro  ex- 
pected to  continue  dur-ing  the  next  snverf^l  y^ars.    At  the  same  time  Amf^ricari  cott 
v'ill  meet  increased  competition  in  foreign  countries,  both  from  synthetic  fibers 
and  from  foreign  cotton,     f^oreirn  production  of  ravon  in  1942  \"ss  equivalent  to 
rourhly  6-3/4  million  bales  of  cotton  cor^pared  with  enly  1  million  bales  in  1932. 
In  1943-44  the  total  sunnly  of  fore'ign  cotton,  nearly  27-1/4  million  bales,  was 
^^-1/2  million  bales  larg'-'-r  f^p.r  10  voars 'e»=rlier  comp-red  with  the  peak  foreign 
mill  consum'-'tion  of  all  cotton  in  1956-37  o^  22-3/4  million  bales., 

TFE  00^*^3?  IC  COTTOF  OT^TLOOK    -  " 

Domestic  Supply  en'i  Pi  strjb'ition.-  of  Ami  eric  an         •  . ., 

Cott or ;  Out  look  Is  for  Further  Pise  in 
Carry-Ove r  in  1 94 5 

Present  indications  are  that  the  dom"stic  carry-over  of  Arericn  cotton  on 
August  1,  19-25,  will  be  somewhat  larger  th^n  a  vear  errli '^r  despite,  some  expected 
increase  in  di sappeoronce . 

The  domestic  supply  of  American  notton  for  1944-^5,  based  on  October  Pro- 
duction indications,  will  be  about  22-1/^  million  running  bales  or  l/2  m.illion 
bales  larger  than  in  1943-4''  ard  the  sT^r-llest  since  19-36-37,  Included  in  this 
supply  is  a  cs^-ry-over  of  about  10.6  million  bales  which  vas  only  40,000  bales 
Iprper  thpn  p  year  earlier,  and  a  production  (in-seeson  ginrinps  with  an  odiust- 
ment  for  city  cron)  of  about  11-2/3  m.illion  runri'^g  bales  which  is  l/2  milli-^n 
bales  larger  than  in  19'\3-44. 

Prospective  disap'^errarce  (domestic  consumption,  exnorts,  ard  destroved) 
ray  total  about  ll-l/?  million  b^'les,  or  ^bout  l/z  million  bales  more  than  last 
season..    Of  this  amount  consum.ption  is  now  expf^cted  to  total  roughly  f-l/2 
million  bales.    This  compares  with  a  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  of 
9.8  million  bales  and  a  total  consumption  ot  a  li+tle  over  9.9  million  in  194  3-^'^ 
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further  Decline  -  in  Cotton  Consumption  Ex-pected'  - 
Pe  sr)i  te  Abundant  Supply  of  Rsvr  Cotton  and 
T'i^ht  Textile  Situation 

Current  indications  are  that  domestic  cotton  consumption  vdll  again  decline 
this  season  and  that  total  consumption  in  igJ+U-U^  vill  be  about  S-l/2  million 
bales.     While  this  is  I5  percent  belovr'  the  v;ar-time  peak  consumrjtion  of  11,170,000  j 
bales  in  19^1-^2  and  nearly  I/2  million  bales  belovr  last  season's  consumption  of  ' 
9,9^2,000  bales,  it  is,  '  nevertheless,  v'ell  above  the  pre-var  record  high  of 
slightly  under  8  million  bales,  | 

Tv.ro  things  that  are  worthy  of  emphasis  in  this  connection  are  that  none  of 
t'he' decline  in  cotton  consumption  in  the  last  2-2/2  years  is  attributable  either 

a  scarcity  of  raw  cotton  or  to  a  lack  of  would-be  buyers  of  textiles.     In  fact, 
a  substantially  larger  quantity  of  textiles  than  vras  actually  produced  would  have 
found  ready  buyers  at  ceiling  prices  had  it  been  available.     The  decline  in  tex- 
tile production  was  caused  in-  large  part  by  the  labor  situation. 

During  the  5  seasons  1935-39?  consumption  in  the  United  States  averaged 
nearly  7  million  bales  per  year.     Virtually  all  of  this  amount  was  for  domestic 
civilian  consumption  inasmuch  as  the  combined  military  and  export  dema.nd  was 
negligible.    Although  the  combined  military  and  export  demand  mounted  rapidly, 
the  quantity  of  goods  available  to  domestic  civilians  in  19^-^1  and  19*^1-^2 
appears  to  have  been  higher  than  ever  before.    Much  of  the  increase  took  the  form 
of  inventory  accumulations.     In  19^2-^3*  ^^w  supply  of  cotton  textiles  avail- 

to  civilians  appears  to  have  been  about  in  line  with  consumer  purchases, 
leaving  textile  inventories  in  civilian  distributive  channels  a.bout  where  they 
were  a  year  earlier.     However,   since  Government  takings  continued  to  increase 
and  total  production  to  decline,   the  quantity  of  nev;  production  available  for 
domestic  civilians  in  19'^3-^^  appears  to  have  been  belovr  any  recent  pre-war  aver- 
age and  inventories  vrere,   consequently,  materially  reduced.     The  same  situation 
has  prevailed  so  far  this  season  and  is  expected  to  continue  until  sometime 
after  VE-Day. 

Just  v/hen  demand  v-ill  again  become  a  limiting  factor  on  cotton  consumption 
remains  to  be  seen.     Military  purchases  of  textiles,  Xindoubtedly ,  will  decline 
soon  after  VE-Day.     UlIERk  and  certain  foreign  countries  reportedly  stand  read^', 
however,   to  acquire  cotton  textiles  in  this  country  as  soon  as  their  orders  can 
be  placed  without  too  great  a  disrupting  influence  in  the  textile  market.  Inas- 
much as  certain  kinds  of  cotton  textiles  in  civilian  distributive  channels  are 
especially  short  and  inventories  of  certain  other  lines  belov;  normal,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  demand  will  be  a  limiting  factor  on  domestic  cotton  consumption  at 
any  time  during  the  first  year  following  VE-Day,  unless  within  such  period  mili- 
tary takings  should  fall  to  less  than  half  of  their  1Q^3-^U  levels,  and/or  undue 
pessimism  permeates  civilian  trade  channels,   thereby  causing  the  placing  of 
civilian  orders  to  be  delayed.     Even  then,  depending  on  our  trade  policies  and 
the  supply  of  shipping,  exports  of  textiles  may  offset  enough  of  the  decline  in 
the  combined  domestic  civilian  and  military  demand  for  textiles  to  prevent  cotton 
consumption  from  dropping  as  a  result  of  lack  of  demand. 
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Subsequently,  of  course,  this  v.-ill  no  lonp-er  he  the  cese.    The  military 
deTrand  for  textiles  vill  eventually  cepse  to  he  of  pertiioulpr  consequence  end  the 
expert  demand,  thoup-h  roasi^ly  Isrp-e  until  r^lls  in  liberated  arefis  and  in 
Britain  can  be  broup-ht  beck  to  e  hiph  level  of  nroduction,  v'ill  eventually  ta'-'er 
of'f',  leavin?  dorrestic  civilion  deifsnd  in  the  ssTre  position  of  do^^inance  as  a 
clflirnant  for  textile  production  as  before  the  befinrirp-  o^  the  defense  prop-rerr . 

r prry-Qver  in  better  Balance  Than  in 
■      Bithqr  of  Pest  Tvo  S^^asoFs 

The  size  o-^  the  cerry-O'^'er  at  the  beg-inrinr  of  the  current  Rea<^on  is  not 
frreatly  di'^^erert  than  In  the  post  tvo  pearons,  10,7?7,000  b^les  compered  th 
10,657,000  bples  in  1P43  end  10,6^0,000  in  19^-2.     Chr-n'-es  in  tho  totpl  hnve  been 
srpi"ll,  elthcup"h  sirni'^idsnt  year-t o-yeor  chanfes  h^ve  occurred  in  particul^'r 
qu'-litie^^.    To  fof^il't^te  comon  ri  son? ,  the  325  g-rade  "nd  st'^'Dle  combinations  rnd 
of  Upland  cotton  hc-.v-j  bjen  grouped  into  16  grede  end  staple  combi  fiat  ion  s  fnd  the 
date  hwe  been  suirirnriz  ^d  on  that  b^'-sis.    Th,-?  rctual  c-rry-ovor  in  each  of  these 
(Quality  groups  (see  belov  end  also  Trblt?  5)' on  A'lgust  1,  1944,  wr  s  found  to  bear 

much  closer  resemblance  to  the  c-rry-over  2  ycrs  earlier  t>pn  it  did  to  the 
carry-ovor  in  1C4  3,  In  ev^ry  instance,  the  ch^'nge  in  th-e  carry-over  from  1943 
to  1944  ves  in  th-T  onno'^ite  direction  frnm  tho  ch?nge  from  194  2  to  1943. 

By  compj'ring  ^r^ch  so'^son's  carry-over  ■'.''ith  dis^^npearance  the  preceding 
sef^ron,  the  1944  carry-over  is  found  to  be  in  better  b^^lance  than  in  eiti^er  1942 
or  1943.    The  tigintes"*-  situation  is  in  -f-he  2  categories,  '^''iddline-  1-1/32  inch 
throu.p-h  I-3/32  inch  rnd  Strict  Lov'  "^"iddling  of  the  stmo  st,Tle  lengths,  vhore  the 
cai-ry-over  represent  s -only  52  percent  end  47  p--^rcert,  respectively,  of  Ir  st 
season's  disapn-r ranee.     Ten  of  the  1-6  qu^li^^y  grouns  ^rll  vithin  the  r^nge  75 
through  105  percent        the  nrecedi  ng  '  s=o  "'on' s  dismrof"  rr  nee  and  the  remaining  4 
ranged  as  >^igh  »>s  220  pf.rcent.     Tn  194  3,  7  quplit^'  rrouns  T'.?re  within  "the  range 
40  to  74,  1  from  75  to  105,  nnd  P  vere  106  'nd  h-irhor.     In  1942  there  ^'''--re  6 
qualities  in  each  of  the  high  r.nd  lo'"  r^-tio  grouns  and  4  in  the  medium  ratio 
group. 
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The  domestic  disr.op'^nrpro^  o-f^  Ar^ricer  Trl-rd  cottor  f  supi^ly  Tninus  ard-of- 
se^son  cerry-over)  totaled  11,0^0,000  hp.l-)S  last  S'^eson,  a  r*ror>  of  1,26«,C00  b^les 
or  10  percent  from  194^-43.  T^is  dror>  v?  s  ertirelv  corfined  to  the  tvo  redium 
sterile  groups  as  both  the  short  ";st  and  the  lorpest  shoved  slight  ircr-easss.  Simi- 
larlv,  the  di  sppriearerce  of  ''iddlirfr  ard  Strict  Lw  ''iddlire  accourtpd  for  rll  th- 
decline  r  s  siz'^'^hle  increases  occurred  Ir  the  disooroarFince  of  Strict  '"''id  c^lir?  ere 
Higher  and  Low  ^'irdlinp  and  Lov;»r.  '  " 

yew  Crop :     Staple  Long-er  ard  ... 

Gra de  Lover  Than  in  19<'3  .  , 

On  the  basis  of  pinnirgs  through  October  l'^,  the  stable  lenrth  of  tho  194^ 
crop  is  longer  than  in  1943  but  the  gr^de  is  <^veraging     om ev'h below  last  S''-?nEon. 
Furthermore.,  the  ginring  of  the  crop  is  considereblv  delayed  compfired  v.'ith  a  veer 
8F0.     Two  ff^ctors  are  Iprgely  responsible  for  this.     Th  ^  rlartirg  of  the  1P'^=4  cror  ■ 
w^s  quite  generally  delc'yed  by  ^^dverse  wep+her  ar-d  the  cron,  th-^r e ■'^ore ,  was  l^ter 
in  maturing.     Considerable  delay  ir  harvesting  also  has  resulted  from  s  tisrht  mcl'- 
.  ing  situati on .     Throug-h  October  17,  ginnings  total-^d  only  6,?^2,155  bales,  or  only 
54  percent  of  the  indicrted  crop,  compared  with  70  P'^rcent  to  the  s'^'^e  date  last 
season.     HoveVcr,   durir.f:  the  first  half  of  October  ginrinfs  were  l-^rger  than.- 8 
year  ago* 

rnseasoral  rain  and  a  scarcity  of  nickers,  which  caused  some  cottor.  to  be  ^ 
left  in  the  field  longer  and  some  to  be  picked  less  carefully  than  is  normal,  ere 
largely  responsible  for  the  lower  grade  of  this  y'''"-r's  cron.     Through  October  17, 
only  6.2  percert  of  this  s-^ason's  ginninrs  had  been  graded  """hite  and  '5xtra  T^liite  - 
Strict  '■'^iddling  ^nd  Better  a's  c«m:pared  with  IP. 3  percent  to  the  sa^^e  date  last 
•  season.     Largely  as  a  consequence  o'^^  this  declinr,  +h^  p^rcentap-es  of  '  iddlirg, 
Strict  Lov.'  ■''"iddlintr ,  and  Low  T'^iddlinp-  and  Lower  are  higher  f'-is  sp'-^sor  than  lest. 

So  far  as  staple  length  is  conc  =  i"r/^d,  the  averpg-e  is  lona'^r  th^  s  season  thf 
last  (32.3  thirty-seconds  throug-h  October  17,  1944,  coT-pared  v/ith  31.8  thirtv- 
seconds  inch  a  y^sr  earlier).     This  imnrovemort  was  associated  with  ^-  m.a  rked  rela- 
tive incref^se  in  th<-^  Production  in  the  medium  l^np-ths.     Ginnings  having  a  staole  |- 
length  of  29/32  inch  and  shorter  were  10.2  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  1!^.? 
■perc-^nt  through  October  17,   19^3;  is/lP  inch  to  1  inch  were  39.3  n  .rcent  cor^pp.red 
with  45.4  percent  in  1943;  and  i'-oh  an^^  longer  w^^re  3.5  p-rcent  compf'red ''it'- 

^.9  percent  in  19^3.     Cotton  having-  a   staple  leno-th        from;  1-1/32  inch  to  l-s/'^S 
inch  inclusive,  therefore,  accounted  for  '■:7,0  p-irc  ^'"t  o-f  th-:  totgl  £:inrii"(  S  throw 
October  17  comna'^ed  with  3-.^  percert  to  the  same  drte  in  19-'' 3. 

The  two  tightest  nlncjs  in  the  carry-over,  ''Middling  gr-^de  9^  1-1/32  to 
I-3/32  inch  staple  rnd  Strict  Lea"  "'iddling  gr^de  of  the  srme  staple,  s-^^m  likely 
to  be  qualities  th^t  be  in  greatest  abundance  in  this  season's  n^oductior. 

"With  nearly  one-half  o-f'  the  crop  remaininr  to  bo  ginned  aft--^r  mid-October,  th"r 
is,  of  course,  the  nossibility  th^'t  bot^  the  prrde  ond  the  ste.ple  lenrth  of  the 
entire  crop  may  be  significantly  di-^Tere-^t  from  the  pbove.     A  late  cro"-,  v.-'^th  j^. 
heavy  rains  and  with  a  scarcity  of  Pickers,  increases  the  likelihood  thpt  th-^re 
maybe  a  worse  than  average  .  seasona  1  decline  in  th  ?  grade  of  ginninfrs.  lht)|[ 
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f.^''       Ir  view  of  ■vhft  js  rov  krovn  rbout  th-^  a'^<"■lit^'^  of  the  1944'  cprry-ovor  nnd 
1:|H||  194^-'^5  crop,  there  is  lit+le,  if  rry,  likelihood  t>-rt  f^ry 'pprticul^^rly  titr^t 
^tunt^ior  v'ill  d<^v  >lop  so  frr  ss  cuFliti^s  f;re  conc^rn^d.     Of  covrse,  th^  stools 
er-B  still  henvily  vciphted  vith  the  shorter  lorfrt^-^s  prd  lovor  p-rpd-is,  but  dis- 
fttpeprarce  l?st  .seeson  indicr">"ys  thrt  dorfiestic  nills  arc  rhle  to  use  riorv?  of  these 
qnelities  vher  orioos  nre  favorable  to  tv^-^j  r  use.     'P\jrtherTnore,  ery  s?zecble  exppn- 
sion  of  export  outlets  for  Am^ricsr  cottor  nr^.y  see  a  cor.siderrble  voluire  of  these 
qupliti-?s  movirp  nbrond* 

Boturrs  froTP  ^'"prket inrs  o^_  the  19^4 

^'^Q^''-  Crop  ^yr-y  .Be  lJnr,?ost  Since  192P 

Cotton  furriers  pre  receiving"  the  hijrh'st  prices  in  iTDny  y-^'crs  for  tho  cotton 
crop  tv-oy  nre  rov  hr>rv -^stirg- •    The  September  fsrr^  price  of  21.02  c-^rts  hrs  not  beer 
euuelle'^  since  July  1928.     It  is  pr?cticpl]y  th?  svre  ps  th>3  Septer'ber  pprity  nric' 
of  ?1.0P  c'.nts  p-^r  pound.     The  September  frrm  pi-ice  of  cottonseed  w?s  !h52.30  per 
ton,  or  137  pcrcort  of  th  ?  P'-rity  price  of    ?«.30  P'^r  ton. 

V.'ith  th-  f  f  rm  pr:ces        lint  prd  seed  vov  supT^nrted  by  the  Government,  the 
former  by  both  n  loan  procre-"  b<^sed  on  95  percert  of  pr^rity  pnd  s  purch'^se  nroFram 
intended  to  pive  fprme-s  r>  onrity  return,  tho  outlo-^k  is  for  a  sonei-hpt  hir^er 
rnturn  fror  marketing's  :.r  lS<4-<5  thrn  in  IQ'^S-^'-:.    Althourh  no  official  es''"iiDPte 
of  returns  fron  marketxnrs  in  19^ '^-'''5  c^n  be  mnd-j  at  this  time,  it  is  helpful  in 
er.flyzing"  the  cotton  outlook  to  see  the  e:^fects  of  assumed  prices.     For  instance, 
the  crop  of  ll,9!53,OCO,  500  pounds  {rross  i'-ei.prht,  as  estimated  in  October,  would 
return  to  farmers  1,-256  million  dollars  from  lint  at  the  September  farm  price  of 
21.02  cents,  pnr  '^ound.     Returns  from  a  crop  of  this  size  may  bo  figured  rt  59.8 
rillion  dollars  for  each  1  c  "srt  of  price.    Assuming  sales  equivalent  to  85.5  per- 
cert of  production  (the  1939-^3  ox'-irace),  returns  from  tho  sale  of  cottonseed  v'ould 
totfll  about  221  million  dollars  at  the  September  farm  price.    Thus,  returns  from 
'seed  can  be  firur'^d  at  :-bout  21  million  dollars  for  each  5  dollars  in  the  price  of 
seed  per  ton. 

Total  returns  from  marketinps  of  lint  and  seed  vould,  therefore,  be  about 
1/77  million  dollars  on  the  basis  of  September  19^'^'  farTn  prices,  the  highest  of 
Bny  year  since  1928. 

The  prospective  r-turns  from  m"  ■"kit inps  of  the  194-^  crop  apperr  even  more 
'"oT/orable  vhen  viev'ed  on  a  p-r  acre  basis.     The  cro'n  vhich  is  currer^tly  beine  har- 

stcd  involves  the  sm^^llest  acreage  since'  1P95  and  th''  vield  per  acre  o-^  284.6 
pounds  is  by  f^r  the  largest  on  record  (previous  record  wrs  ^72.4  rounds  in  19^  2), 
thereby  actinp-  to  raise  the  p^rosa  r^itu^ns  per  acre.    As  a  c ons'^ouence ,  assuming 
the  seeson  average  prices  of  lint  and  seed  to  be  the  same  as  Prices  in  September, 
the  pross.  return  from  marketinps  P'^r  pcre  of  cot^^-on  harvested  vould  be  $62.30  from 
lint  and  flO.98  from  seed.    This  combined  return  of  .'';.73.2R  p-^r  acre  is  the  highest 
or.  record  ard  compares  v-ith  •*61.92  in  19^j3,  •'-63.08  "in  1942,  and  the  previous  record 
ofi6?.25  per  acre  in  1919. 

Outlook  Favorable  for  1945  Production 

Returns  from  ^'nrketinp  s . — Present  indications  are  that  19^-5  vill  be  another 
fcvoreble  yoer  for  cotton  farmers,  at  le^st  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Exist- 
i-?  I'^'pislat ion  requires  that  pr ice-suPPort ing  f'overnment  loans  be  provided  on 
'^tton  pt  92-1/2  percent  of  parity  ^rd  pr-rity  is  expected  to  decline  but  little  by 
summer  of  1945. 
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La'^^or  4  --'^utbscks  ir  ■w-er  Trc^uct^  o'"  arid  nartial  'i^'eiro^i  l"i  ze"*"  ior        the  anrei 
forces  ore  urlikelv  to  hp.v.e  any  m^i^ker   e'^fect  or.  ■''he  su'^rly  o-^  Irbcr  e'^'ailable  on 
farrps  in  "^he  la"^e  vir"''er  acd  sprite  rrorths  v;hen  the  vork  or  the  1945  crot)  vill  be 
started.     -y  V^pirves"''  tir^e,  hov:ev^r ,  rnore  la'^^or  is  expected  to  he  available,  both  as 
8  result  o-f  reduct:^o-rs  in  "^rhe  arrried  forces  ard  declines  in  industrial  emnloym'^nt . 
'■o\"'  rruch  t^is  7;i  11  heir  in  the  r^ickirp-  o^  the  cot-t-on  crop  ■'.'•ill  de-end  in  ■ni'rt  on 
the  un-'^TT rlo;'7T' ert  bere'f'its  for  v/hich  released  "vvar  "'o^-kers  vill  be  eligible  «nd 
their  Viones  find  SGroratior?  norcerrinjr  continued  er^nlc/nient  cu'^side  of  sericulture, 
ard/or  ort:i:ide  t.i^e  Sov.th . 

^"achinery . — Th'^  nrcduction  O'^  nev  "^arF;  nsc'^^inery  in  l£4'^-45  probebl'-'  "V'ill 
be  apToxirately  the  s'^ve  as  in  19'^3-44,  "v^-'hile  the  production  of  rerair  parts  vdll 
be  sor'er-hat  i-intrh^r  than  in  19^'3-44.     Tt  is  anticipated  that  the  s^'^arolv  stiPred-up 
production  rstes  vill  result  in  farmers  obtaining;  delix'eries  at  earlier  deles  in 
1944-45  than  durinc  th':;  P&  st  year.     It  may  even  be  possible  to  increase  rroductiop 
of  most  tyPos  of  farm  mp-chinery  and  equi  rr^en''" ,  this  d^pe^ding",   of  course,  uPon 
V'hether  the  r-ilitery  S'tuetion  r;;sults  in  making'  a^'-ailable  certair  critioal  com- 
ponent parts.         =!rfi<^ore ,  mac^:i-^ery  s'-':0uld  be  sufficient  for  cotton  production  in 
IC'iS,  provided  P'^oduction  schediiles  are  m>et  and  machines  are  distributed  in 
accordance  vith  need?:;. 

■fertilizer. — The  ou^"look  for  the  o^.^r-ell  supply        "f^'^rti  li  zer  -f^or  1945  is 
for  aboi-t  the  sam--,  «;upply  o-^  svporph osphat e  as  vas  avr;i  lable  in  194^  but  Tf'ith  in- 
creased suppI'OS  of  po"^&sh  and  possibly  smaller  supplies  o-*^  nitrosrer.     The  supplies 
of  materials  to  furnish  p ■■'OS':^''"at e  5nd  poti^sh  should  be  su'^fi'^ient  -^or  all  norr^al 
needs  of  cotton  in  19-'- 5.     Thei-e  should  also  be  sufficient  s-.)P^lies  o-^  nr-r.-jf'^.  ferti- 
lizer,    ''■■''■sny  ferm.ors  using-  em'^onium  I'itnate  on  cotton  in  19^4  will  prob^^bl-^-  reed 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  194  5  b-csuse  of  possible  ivar  needs  for  oirmonis, 

J-^^j  1944-'.  5  ITO^LD  OIF  LOOK 

World  Supi^lies  ''"ey  Reach  Y'-^vi  '^ie"h  Level 
Despite  P.;lor'  Ave-'-'Co  Production 


It  is  nov^  expected  th^t  th:^  19^: 4-^' 5  vorld  production  o-^  cot-^on  for  commer- 
cial distribution     i  11  b  ■  slig-'-^  l-"^  lprp"-r  -f-hs^  t>^e  ?.5.^>  million  b^les   (l4.5  ■■"illior 
of  T'hich  v-ere  of  -for  -d/rn  co+ton)  produced  in  1943-4--  br;t  ,  vith  thet  excep-i'ion,  ipey 
still  be  the  s-'?ll'='st  since  1934.     T^^-    193-  -Sf'  riV'-re.pe  vorld  Pr  oduct  i  on  v'?  ?  .B 
million  b<:-les.     Desvit:  the  s-all'^r  then  av-rfire  nr  oduct  i  c^. ,  "'"he  v:orld  c?'»-ry-over 
on  Auri;st  1,  194-:,  no""'"  ■  Ptii''""-ted  f^t  f-pprcx im?t '.^ly  25.^  t-^  Hi  on  holes,   seems  likely 
to  result  in  a  '■'orld  supply  for  the  current  season  somevhpt  in  exces?  of  t>e 
previous  record  supply  of  50. million  b^les,  &nd  sore  5  mi  llion  or  more  b^les 
larger  thsr  the  193'- -3^  BV-rp^-e  r  orld  suP'^ly.     T^'^e  current  S'^f-.son's  vorld  c«".rry""dH 
over  is  app'^oximrtelv  9.2  million  bples  larger  than  the  1934-3F  p.verrg-e,  '^.2  «■ 
million  bf^les  of  the  increas'^:  o\-^r  the  nvT^p:  renreserti  n.,r  forcig'n  cot+on  and  2*C9 
million  b^les  America*^  cotton.     The  l':  .4  m.illion  bp.les  cr.rry-cver  of  ^^oreig-n        •  .| 
co-t-^on  on  Aurust  1  of  th^s  year  represents  fjn  inc^-ease  of  1.7  million  >ale.s  over 
that  of  0  year  -rrli^r.     Fr-sont  indicpt^ons  '^r--^  thnt  the  vorld  cr  rr^r-ov  -  r ,  both 
of  foreign  cotton  r.-'-d  the  tot^l  of  ^11  cot+ons,  vill  increase  still  further  durirp 
the  cur''"3nt  s''oson. 
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fforld  CorsuTrption  ^xnect ed  to 
Incr-^r  se  in  Current  S'-n  son 

Despite  the  probi^hility  thnt  cotton  consuTnption  in  the  Hrited  Stntes  vdll 
be  sonevhcit  smfiller  this  season  than  I'^st,  it  is  '•xpeoted  th^t  tot^l  v.'orld  mi  11 
corsuinpt i on  of  cotton  will  be  Irrger.     It  is  oxnected  t^-at        increrse  in  cotton 
consuiT'Dti  or  in  foreign  countries  vi  11  result  mBinly  f  ?~oir  increased  c  on  su '^pt  i  c:^  in 
France,  Spp.in,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  possibly  in  a  number  of  other  countries  in- 
cludirp;  Brazil,  ^"exico,  Italy,  nrd  Epypt.     It  is  nopsible  th'^t  in  Itsly  p-nd  Holland 
the  totel  output  of  textile  irills  mp.y  be  less  then  in  19'13-44  because  of  rilful  or 
other  destruction  of  textile  rachinery.    Because,  hovevor,  of  the  ircrepsed  av^il- 
ebility  of  raw  cotton,  at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  .mills  may  be  able 
to  use  cotton  durin<r  the  latter  part  of  the  current  season,  vbereas  in  the  past 
season,  those  miills  th.rit  ■^'ere  in  occu'Pied  terrHprv  are  believed  to  have  operated 
alrost  entirely  on  synthetic  fiber.    Preliminary  and  ircorpl"te  reports  froiri  France 
ond  Belp-ium  indicate  that  the  da^^rpe  to  the  cotton  mills  of  those  countries  through 
militrry  action  and  enemy  demolition,  v'ss  not  very  e-rept.     Consequently,  these  mills 
are  expected  to  consume  a  pood  many  tbous<^nd  bales  of  cotton  before  the  end  of  the 
curri^rt  season  cor-pared  vith  ^  probable  zero  consumption  in  the  19-3-4'^  season. 
One  factor  vhich  is  likely  to  limit  cotton  consumption  in  some  areas  is  the  tijrht 
fuel  situati  on. 

In  both  th-^  United  ^inp-dom  and  Canada,  the  tr.'o  larpest  cot+on  im.portinf 
crourtrios  accessible  to  Amoricar  cotton  during  the  war,  slifht  increases  in  cotton 
consumption  seem  likelv,  provided  cutb.'^cks  in  militarv  production  follovinp  VE-Day 
are  sufficient  to  provide  increased  workers  for  the  cotton  textile  industry.  In 
Irdia,  where  cotton  consnmptior  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  India  is  now 
exporti  np-  cotton  textiles  instead  of  importing  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  poods 
as  was  the  case  before  the  T"ar,  cotton  consumption  should  continue  at  record  or 
naar  record  levels.     Even  if  world  product'^  on  of  com.mercipl  cotton  should  fall 
belor  the  25.6  million  bale  cror  of  last  season,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  world 
consuTption  will  be  less  than  production,  th  ^rebi'  resultinf  in  a  further  increase 
in  worlf^  stocks . 

World  Consum.pti on  of  Am.ericnn  Cotton  ^"ay 
Shav^  Little  Change  CompaTed  with~1945-44 

Vifith  a  possibility  that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the  United 
States  will  be  somewhat  lower  durinp  the  current  season  than  in  19^^3-^"-'i,  it  hardly 
seems  likely  that  world  consumption  of  this  cotton  can  be  exnected  to  incropse 
sif ni ^icant ly.     Even  thouph  a  substantial  p<^rt  of  the  5ncre.''se  in  cotton  consum.p- 
tion  in  Europe  is  repre sented- by  American  cottar.,  the  increased  consumption  in  this 
erea  is  nf't .  expected  .to  represent  a  very  lerpe  quantity  of  cotton  and  may  rot  en- 
tirely offset  the  reduction  which  is  expected  in  the  Ignited  Sta'^-es.     Inasmuch,  as 
stocks  of  cotton  in  most  liberated  areas  v;ere  or  will  be  nil  at  the  time  of  libera- 
tion, the  quantity  of  American  cotton  exported  to  foreipn  countries  this  season 
vill  be  somewhnt  lerp-er  than  the  foroip-n  consumption  o-^  this  cotton.    The  same  will 
also  be  true  with  respect  to  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  enterirp  into  inter- 
natioral  trade  in  cc^parison  with  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  importing  countries. 
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Until  recertly,  Areri'^en  cotter  ptood  to  profit  directly  but  little,  if 
bv  th'^  rpsurpt?or  fo  cotton  textile  production  ir  liberated  Frees.    This  v?,s 
because  Arrericf^n  cotton  wes  Priced  so  un^cvorsbly,  relative  to  certein 
grovrths  vith  vhich  it  is  directly  competitive  end   of  vi^ich  th^re  rro  siz 
Hiulpted  storks.    Hov^evor,  the  provision  of  the  Surplus  Disposal  Act  of 
Buthorizes  the  s«^le  of  Anericen  co+ton  for  exrort  ^t  c omp-^tit ive  world  rrices, 
eliir.inptes  the  princ^opl  incentive  ■f'oreirn  buyers  previouslv  ^pd  to  buv  the-^r 
cotton  elsev.'here  than  in  the  Fnited  St^+^es.     5von  so,  this  cr.n  not  be  expected  to 
be  reflected  in  as  larere  exports  o-r  Airericpr  cotton  this  s-^p.son  and  next  ps  Fould 
hp\'e  been  "•"he  esse  had  sorp.e  irnportinr  countries  not  already  bcupht  si  z'^able  quan- 
tities of  foreif^n  cot+on  for  delivery  "whenever  ship^inp  conditions  per-rrit.  Never- 
theless, export?  of  A^rrerican  cotton  ray  g-o  up  to  2  F.illion  bples  if  shipping  is 
e.vf'ilpble.     This  "P'ould  he  rrore  than  in  anv  '^f  the  Pcst  4  seasons  but  oth'^-rv-ise  les 
than  at  any  tir^e  for  piany  vears. 


SOT'^E  ASPECTS  OF  T^^E  LOrC-ER  TP'E  OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON 

Over  a  soine"iA'hat  lonr'^r  period  of  tiir:e  then  iust  the  pr-'^sent  season,  two 
developments  are  of  th-^  ut-p^ost  i";-portf^r.ce  to  cotton  in  rener-^l  and  to  Americen 
cotton  in  particular.    Durirr  the  10-y^ar  Period  ended  in  19<'2,  raven  production 
increesed  on  an  a-'^eraee  of  '..8  percent  Per  year  in  the  -T'ni"'"od  States  and  22  perc' 
per  vcar  in  foreiern  countries-     The  i'"orld  production  o^  rayon  in  1932  was  534.6  ' 
Trillion  pov.nds ,  the  equi\'"?  lent  of  approxi^^at  ely  1-1/4  ii^illian  bales  of  raw  cotton 
bv.t,   i)y  IZ'-?,  rayon  Pre •f.-ac: ion  was  3,472.9  nillion  rounds  ^r  the  equivslent  '^f 
nearl""-  '-■■1/4  million  bales  of  cotton.     Of  th^se  amounts,  the  United  States  ac-"- 
counted  for  25  percent  and  18  percent,  respectively. 

■    ■  '        In  addition  to  the  rreat  increase  in  t"»t8l  ravr  m-oduct-i on,  there  has  beer 
"s  rnarked  change  in  the  c orriposition  f^f  the  rp-^r'^r  nroducod.    As  l'"te  as  1932,  rsyor 
staple  fib^r  accounted  for  only  3  percent  cf  the  total  r^vcn  production,  but  by 
1942  it  accounted  'for  5*^  P'^rcert  of  the  total  for  the  world  or  66  percent  of  the 
total  for  foreign  countries.    The  "v-ide  adaptability  of  stanle  fiber  has  been  an 
important  factor  contributine  to  its  phenomenal  jrr^v'th,  alth'^uph  a  substantial 
parb  cf  the  increased  world  nr'^ducti'^n  '~f  staple  fiber  resulted  from  eff-^rts  by 
t^e  totalitarian  countries  (Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy)  to  become  •  self-sufficient.'^ 
I':s  "Versatility  and  adaptability  for  v^ri^us  uses,  ei"''hpr  •S'"5Par9"'"ely  or  ir  blend- 
inf  T'ith  other  fibers,  have  p-^rrritted  the  dev-^  I'-^oir  ^nt  ^-f*  a' much  lo-^per  variety  '"f 
■fabrics,  style  effects,  and,desipns. 

The  shortflfre  of  foreisrn  exchange  on  the  p^'rt  of  those  and  other  foreign 
countries  for  use  in  i^rip-rtin!?-  c'~>tt'"r  and 'oth-^.r  -^ibcrs.was  due  in  part  to  the  hif: 
tariff  rates  imposed  on  po'^ds  irn-^orted  into  the  United  States  and  '^ther  c^untrie 
ard  bythe  hiphe r ■  pri  or itv  placed  or;othor  imported  products  reauirinr  foreifn 
exchang-e.     The  United  States  Government's  c">tt'^n  '■■r'">duot  i  ^r-crnt  r*:-.!  and  cott-^n 
price-suprort  policies,  thr'~'u-?h  their  effects   ^n  cotton  prices,  have  also  affec 
domestic  and  foreign  '  product  i  ^n  and  cons^imnt  i '^n  -f  ray^'n. 


The  W8 r  hps  stimulsted  the  pi-oducti '■■n  of  raven,  esDecially  in  the  Axis-cr>n- 
trolled  eroes  (pt  I'iPst  up  throuf-h  1945!)  whore  55up'^lies  of '  n -^tt op  > nd  v.'ool  wore 
^  Iprgely  restricted  by  blockedo.     In  Gr^^pt  Britain  end  poepibly  n  fov:  oth^r  but 
sFeller  rpvonrprodrjcinc  c^untrjos,  producti'on  hes  doclinod,  but  in  mort  non-Axis 
controlled  countries  rr-oduction  hr  s  bsor  expanded. 

Estimrtes  of  reyon  riroducti'^n  in  mrny  foren'~r  countries  during  the  vpr 
period  are  less  reliable  t^-en  norTn«lly,  but  such  dr.te  es  ere  evail^ble  indic^^te 
thpt  in  tho  Axis-controlled  areas  (vhich  account  ^or  ebout  3/4  of  tha^world  total 
Of^duction  of  rpVon),  ,  startle,  fiber  production  hps  increased  ir^ore  rapidly  during 
the  v"^r  pTii'iod  than  has  filament  yarn  pr"'duct i -^n.     This  is  under strndf  bl.;;  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  r-f  wool  and  cotton  as  a  result  of  the  cutting:  off  of  im'^'-r-'"  s,  f-nd 
the  f'^ct  ■t"h"t  rayon  staole  f  ber         be  ropdi'ly  rrocesF-ed  on  either  cotton  "^r  wool 
textile  iTPchinery.  : 

Tn  connection  with  the  outlook  for  tho  orst-v^r  D,;riod,  it  is  hirhlv  sif- 
nificent  that  tp  ^st  iFrortant  f oreig-n.  rayon-nroducinp  countries  were  i'r-rr^crly 
iTni?ortsnt  cott  on-manuf  ?  cturinr  countries  which  im^iorted  t"0s+".  o-*^  th-^ir  raw  cottoji, 
In  these  countr'^es  th_e  production  of  r^von  instead  of  cotton  textiles  r^rrits 
iFrf>?"tart  spvinrs  '^f  rnor-itery  balances  held  in-  foroirn  c^untrios.    The  usual 
source  of  cellulose  is  \"ood  pulp,  which  is  usually  r.vailrble  to  these  countries  at 
costs  eauix'Blent  to  n'^t  rnore  than  ^   ^-"^  5  cents  a  r^^und  of  fib-^r  and  often  with  no 
expenditures  whr-tev^^r  of  foreirn  ijxch^-nge.     Countries  v"ith  well  dov:jloped  ch37nic8l_ 
irdustries  have  available  doFosticf:.ll  y  nearly  all  of  the  materials  other  than  pulp 
needed  in  ravon  ovoducti'^n.     In  th     event  nost-w^^r  international  trade  and  monetary 
relat'^cns  are  such  th-^t  foreifn  countries  are  hard  Pressed  for  foreipn  -exchange, 
the  Governments  of  th-^se  countries  r^ay  liTmit  the  iFportation  o-f  cotton  and  other 
netural  fibers  .""rd  in  other  \"ays  erconrap-e  increased  nroducti'^n  of  rayon  and  . 
cthi-^r  synthetic  fib-rs.     Such  sub  ^tit';ti '^n  "'f  ray  ■-•n  for  cotton  ws  particularly 
important  in  Germany,  It^^ly,  and  Japan  ir  the  late  l?30's  and  may  continue- to  be 
important  in  the  prst-w-r  neriod.     In  the  United  Kinp-doin  the  loss  of  external 
sources  of  income  durin?  the  wor  and  heavy  indebtedness  t  ">  the  United  States  could 
Fake  the  same  considerations  nnr^lior.ble  there,-  esrecially  i-'ith  r'^spect  ti^  the 
gjj  Importation  of  American  co+"t"on.     France  rnd  som.e  of  the  other  countries  that  have 
been  under  Axis  control  m.ay  find  that  in  the  r;-c onstructi  on  p-  riod  demands  on 
funds  available  for  forai^n  oxchanre  will  dictate  at  l^ast  some  forced  substitu- 
tion of  rayon  for  cotton  and  wool.     V.'h-^'^e  unem^l'^->/m'^nt  is  a  nroblom,  the  additional 
J.ab'^r  involved  in  producing  rs'-on  may  also  five  foreign  Goverrr'ents  an  incentive 
to  enccura<re  rayon  production  rnd  consumption  et  the  exoense  of  cotton  which  must 
be  imported. 

In  the  ^Tnited  St^^tes,  the  trord  of  rayon  Pr ^-^duct  ion  is  also  expected  to 
(^ontinue  urT>'ard,  b\it  at  a  much  slower  r'^te  th^r  in  t>--'^  past,    Tbe  "s-"^e  seems"  to 
be- a  reasonable  expectation  in  regard  t~  t'^tal  d~>mestic  synthetic  fiber  produc- 
tion, even  thourh  nylon  and  some  of  the  oth  ^r  synthoti-c  fibers  may  expand  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  in  the  years  immediately  ahead,.     The  extent  of '  the'  increase  will 
be  influenced  b'*'  the  extent  of  t ech'nolor ical  development s  in  synthetic  fiber. 
*--ruf ^- cture  erd,  particularly  in  ra'^on  sta'^le  fiber,,  .by  domestic  price's"  b"f  syn-,. 
thetic  fiber,  cotton,  and  wool.     To  a  lesser  dep-^ee,  the  inc.reas^es  may  al'so  be 
'.nfluenced  by  technolopicQl  developments  in  Pr'^cessinc  and  marketing  of  cotton 
'id  v;oolj  qs  well  es  by  a  numbor  of  other  fact'^'-s     ^footing  the'  comp'et'it i^^e 
position  of  these  natural  and  synthetic  fibe^-s. 


Table    1.-  STATISTICAL  SUMI^lARY 


: 

Unit  : 

I9U3  : 

19^^ 

:Pct.  of 

Item  : 

: 

or  "base  : 
period  : 

■^^&»  . 

Oc  u  0  , 

:  year 
:  aso  ll 

Prices:  : 

Middling  15/l6-inch,  10  markets  : 

Cent 

20. 

21.61; 

21.  Ul 

21. Uo 

105 

Cent 

20.20 

20.32 

20.15 

21.02, 

loll 

Cent  i 

20. 3U 

21.08 

21,08 

21.08 

IOI+ 

Farm,  "oercsntnere  of  parity  : 

Percent 

S9 

.  96 

96 

100 

101 

Premium  of  l-l/['-inch  over 
basis  2f :  : 

Xemr)his   : 

Carolina         mill  area  : 

New  England  mill  area  : 

SXP,  Uew  England  mill  points  j/  : 

Cloth,  17  constructions  :- 

Mill  margin  (17  constr\ictions) . .  : 

Cottonseed,  farm  price  : 

Cottonseed,  parity  : 

Cottonseed,  farm,  pet.  of  parity: 
Consumption:  : 
All  kinds  iuring  month,  total...:  1,000  "bales 

All  kinds  cumulative,  total  :  1,000  "bales 

All  kinds  per  daj"-,  total  :  Bale 

All  kinds,  annual  rate   :Million  "bales 


Point 
Point 
Point 
Cent 
Cent 
Cent 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Percent 


American-Sgyptian  cotton,  total 

Ameri  can-Egyptian,  cumulative. . , 

Foreign  cotton,  total   

Foreign  cotton,  cumulative  

Spindle  activity: 

Spindles  in  place   

Active  spindles  

Percentage  active   

Hours  operated,  total   

Hours  per  spindle  in  operation.. 

Hours  per  day  }^/   

Stocks,  end  of  rr.onth: 

Consuming  establishments  

Pu"blic  stor?ige  and  compresses.., 


Bale 
Bale, 
Bale 
Bale 

Thousand 
Thousand 
Percent 
Million 
Hour 
Hour 

1,000  "bales 
1,000  "bales 


Total  2/-.  *  1.000  "bales 

Egyptian  cotton,   total  _5/  •  Bale 

American-Egyptian  cotton,  : 

total  ^/  :  Bale 

Index  num"bers:  : 

Cotton  consumrotion   =1935-39  =  IOC 

S-oindle  activity  6/  :  Percent 

Prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes:1910-lU  —  100 

Industrial  production  "1935-39  =  1^0 

"Wholes-^le  prices   :lP10-lU  -  100 


U3I+ 

609 
63U 
U8.I3 
U0.62 

20.37 
51.90 
37.00 

iho 

872.2 
1.715 


1+50 
625 
650 
51.50 
^0.62 

19.15 

53.00 
3S.30 

138 

72I+.2 
9,9^2 


U50 
625 
650 

51.50 
U1.5U 

20.35 

53.20 

3^.30 

139 

8U1.5 

8U1 


U30 
605 
630 
51.50 

k?,02 
20.89 
52.30 

3^.30 

137 

793.1 
1.635 


140,565  36. 208  3f.5S7  38,687 


10.1+  9.3 
3.633  2,91+9 
7,oUo  1^3,720 
10,387  '  8,288 
20,533  113. 582 


9.^  9.9 

3,622  3,31+9 

3,622  6,971 
9.^52  8,536 
9,1+52  17.988 


23,352  23,293  23,251+  23,198 
22,631  22,290  22,21+1  22,280 
96.9     95.7     95.6  96.0 


10,325 
■  U56 
15.2 

1.931 
10,1+33 


8,608 
386 

12.5 

1.873 
8,21+6 


9.952 

1+1+7 

1U.1+ 
1,710 

7.937 


9.3S1 
1+21 
li+.O 

I.71I+ 
9.776 


12,36!+  10,119  9.61+7  11,1^90 
36,335  61,778  58,081  5^,253 


156 

127.5 

16U 
?Ul+ 
151 


139 
115.5 

170 

231 
152 


ll|0 

116.3 

170 

232 

112 


lU^ 
122.3 

170 

23X 
152 


9S 
99 
99 
107 
lOi 
105 
101 
lOl^ 

9? 

91 
95 
95 
95 
92 
95 
S2 

8£ 

95 
98 

99 
91 
92 

92 

go 

9U 

93 
1U5 


39,U38  52,898  1+3,119  ^8,237  122 


95 
96 
loi; 
95 

101 


T7~AoPlies  to  last  month  for  which  data  are  availa"ble.     2/  Premiums  for  Middling 
1-1/8  inch  "based  on  near  active  month  futures  at  Few  York.    ^/  SxP,  No,  2,  l-l/2 
inch.     U/  Total  hours  per  spindle  in  oiDeration  divided  "by  num"ber  of  days  in  calen- 
dar monTh.    ^/  Includes  only  stocks  in  mills  and  pu"blic  storage  and  at  compresses. 
_6/  Based  on  '^-d.ay  80-hour  per  week  operation.' 
Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Su-mply  ■ 


Carry-over 

An^:.  1 

4 

'begin**  ■ 

r       United  States 

\-            :  World 

:^°^^^^:total- 

: coun-  • 
:  ^  .  carry-' 
.tries  . 
:             rover  ! 

•  Loan  * 

•  stocks* 

\  Total 
stocks' 

• 

:  1,000 

l',  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

nin- 

nm-^ 

win- 

run- 

' run- 

: ning 

nin^ 

ning 

ning 

ning 

:  "bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

.  1920 

:  -     .  :  '0 

3.5^1 

3,  "5^1 

2.797 

■  6.33?? 

^3.9*21 

:      '  0 

6,72U 

b,  724 

2,q50 

9.67^ 

,  1-922 

:  0 

3,156 

3.156 

2,52U 

— .  y-* 

5,630 

-^92  3 

:     .  ■  0 

2,i2q 

2,129 

lvlS9 

3.312 

1-92  U 

:  0 

1,^39 

1.^39 

1,272 

2.711 

1925 

:  0 

1,503 

1,503 

1,^77 

3,  320 

1926 

0 

3,^13 

\.-.  — 

3.^13 

2,0^!? 

5,501 

1927 

0 

r  r  r\ 

3,6b2 

3,662 

n,l.S3 

7,3^5 

lM2g 

:  0 

2,1+25 

2,1425 

2,7^1 

5,206 

1929 

:  0 

2,1  31 

2,1 31 

2,  3f?6 

^,517 

1930 

1  271,512 

3,010 

U,322 

1.^65 

6,1S7 

1931 

■      0  /           -rd  — 

:  £/  3'  3^  ^ 

2,?70 

<  <-,i'  - 
b,^b3 

2,713 

3,976 

19  32 

:  2/'?^,  370 

7,201 

9, "560 

3,6^3 

13,263 

T       -7  "7 

1!^33 

i,,l2q 

6,952 

S ,  0?1 

3,728 

11.809 

19  3U 

7,bU2 

3,053 

10,701 

1935 

2, 0'l-9 

7,137 

1,90^4 

9,0Ul 

19  ;b 

:  3.23^ 

5,336 

1,662  • 

6,q98 

1^:7 

2,722 

'+.'327 

l.^Ug 

6.235 

\,  Up!2 

11.UU6 

2,  3''^1 

13,787 

\^  39 

:  ii^oUq 

1^907 

12,956 

1,1^1 

1^^.137 

19^0 

:  '^.733 

1.736 

10,'U69 

2.073 

12,5U2 

:9Ui 

:   .  7.0U7 

^,979 

12,026 

771  ■ 

12.797 

U,2ig 

6,2^7 

10.505 

660 

11.1*^5 

IQU^  j/ 

5.961 

10,569 

'517 

11,  386 

19J+U 

792 

tion 


World 
total 
su-ortly 


Mill  consxun-ntion  \j 
World 


United 
States 


Foreign 

coun- 
tries 


totsl 
consurn- 
•otion 


run- 
ning 


I3.66U 
8,285 
10,12U 

10, 330 

lU,006 
16,181 
18,162 

12.957 
1^,555 
1^.  716 

13,373 
16,877 
I2.,q6i 
12,712 
^.576 
ro,U95 
12.  375 

1-8,  U12 

n,66b 
n,Ui8 


1,000 

run- 
ning 
"bales 

20,002 
17.959 
15,80U 
13.6^ 
16,717 
19,561 
23.663 
20.802 

19.761 
19.2-33 

20,d60 

25,853 
26 , 22 U 

2U,5P1 
20,277 
1^.536 

19,373 
2i|,6-U7 
2^,U52 
25,5S5 


.12.  305  2U,8i+7 

10,628  23,1+25 

12,6ol+,  23,769 

.11.11+5  ^2,529 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
"bales 

.  U,677 
5.613 
6.325 
5.353 
5,917 
6,176 
6,830 

6,535 
6.778 
5.8O3 

5.O8U 
U.7UU 
6,ooi+ 

5,555 
5.21+1 
6.221 
7.768 
5.616 
6,736 
7,655 

Q,576 
10,97^ 
10,930 

9,828 


1,000  1,000 

run-  run-' 

ning  nine 

"bales  "bales 


5,591 
6,596 
6,121+ 

5,56^ 
7,39^ 
7,83^ 
8,86g 
9,0l+l 
8,Ul+g 
7,218 

5,972 
■7.78U 

■8,381 
8,227 
5,965 
6,282 

5.325 
5,179 

^,513 
•5,221 

2,291 
1,186 

1.313 
1,250 


10,26^ 

12,2^^9 
l2,UUq 

io,qi7 
13.311 

1U,010 

15.7U8 
15.576 
15.226 
13.021 

11,056 

12,528 

1^,  335 
I3.78C 
11,20< 
12,503 
13.093 
10,795 
11,21+9 
12,876 

11,867 
12,160 
12,21+3 

11.07« 


!/■  Sxcluding  from  18,000  to  185,000  "bales  destroyed  annually. 

2,/  Pro"ba"bly  includes  some  futures,  the  exact  .amount  of  vrhich  is  not  known. 

■3^-  Preliminary  .and  -oar^ly  estimated. 

•^omTjiled  from  reports  of  the'  Bureau  of.  the  Census;,,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
^grvice,  the  Commodity  Credit  Comoration,  and  estimates  "by  the  De-oartraent  of 
■^ri  culture. 
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World  sunnly  and  consura-ntion,  1G20-UU 


Year 
"beisrin- 
ninff 
Aug. 


1Q20 
1^21 
iq22 
192  3 
1921+ 
1925 
1926  • 
1927 

192g 
1929 

1930 

1^31 
1932 
1933 
19  3U 

1^35 
1936 

1^37 
'  lQ3g 
1939 

•19U0 
19i+l 
19^2 
IQU3  V 
19UU  J/ 


v.         '^firry-over  August  1  

:  :  World 

%itei  :  foreign  :  total 
Stst^rs  : countries:  carry- 
:  :  over 


SuTTnly 


l.O^K) 
"bales 

2^T3 

166 
196 

117 
107 

129 
100 
111 
1^2 

20g 
107 
9^ 

S3 
9^ 

71 

73 
112 

37 

77 
95 

lUo 

135 
?g 

ii«; 


1,000 

"bales 
2/ 

^,131 

5.323 
U,6Ug 

U,057 
3,7^6 
K  U61 
i+.^i+3 
U,709 
5.21? 
,  5,3U2 

5, '497 

5,725 

U,975 
5,22U 

6,7^3 
5,960 

6,57  s 

■7,3'^ 

?,^?2g 

7,U2i; 

"^,^35 
■^,167 

12,5^3 
1U,26  3 


1,000 
"bales 
 2/_ 

5.^1^4 

5,  U95 
U,?lU 

'4.253 

^p972 

•-^,5?09 
5,329 
6,02^ 

5.705 
5.S32 

5.073 
5.307 

6,  ^30 
6,031 
6,651 

7,  U6o 
S,915 
7.501 

7,730 
°.307 
11,U5U 
12,6gl 
l^.3Sl 


World 
■nroduc— 

tion 


I,  000 
"bales 

2/ 

6,96U 
6,?gs 

S.327 
S.760 

10,0gg 

10,562 
9,76? 

10,  3S6 

II,  2U7 

11.535 

11,503 
9,602 

10,500 

13.  35^ 
13,U66 
15,6U6 
IS, 35^ 

IS, 333 

15,SliU 

15,90s 

16,352 

15. '^93 
I3.97U 
lU,500 


World 
total 
su-o"nly 


Mill  con suimjti on  1/ 
World 


United  :  Foreign 
States  : countries 


total  :- 
coneiatty.  ^ 
-  tlor. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,^0C 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

2/  . 

2/ 

0  I 

0  / 

12,37s 

216 

6.^67 

6, ^^3 

12,  3^3 

297 

7.272  • 

7.56<' 

13,1^1 

3HI 

S.SU7 

s^m 

1 3, 03  5 

32g 

g,7g2 

9.1X0 

13,991 

276 

9.1'47 

9,1*23 

15,130 

2gO 

9.g7S 

10,158 

lU,7U0 

310 

n,62l 

9,951 

15.195 

299 

-,567 

16,576 

313 

10,239 

10,552 

17,559 

303 

11, 551 

T  T  cell 

17,2og 

179 

11,197 

11,57^ 

15,U3U 

122 

10.239 

10,361 

15.573 

133 

1^.133 

10,26^^ 

lg,66l 

1^7 

11,675 

11,822 

20, 305 

120 

1U,15U 

1 4,2711 

21.677 

130 

lU,g96 

15,026 

25,005 

lg2 

17,363 

17,5^ 

25.793 

132 

l6,6U6 

16,77« 

2^759 

122 

17,136- 

17.25? 

2  3,  Uqo 

129 

15,^1  ■ 

15,610 

2U,0g2 

1^6 

lU,529  : 

2U,g00 

196 

13,100 

13.296 

2^,U2g 

170 

12,U77 

12,6U7 

27,1S1 

llU 

12,536  . 

12,700 

J5 


^7 


1/  Excludes  fron  50,000  to  100,000  "bales  de^-troyed  annually  for  recent  years. 

2/  U7g  uounds  net  weight, 

3/  Preliminary  and  nartly  estimated, 

Comr)iled  from-re-norts  of  the  Bareau  of  the  Census,  the  '^Tew  York  Cotton  Sxchange 
Ser-"-ice,  ^nd  estim--!tes  "by  the  Oe-o^rtment  of  Agriculture, 
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Table  4.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:     World  sOTnly  and  consumption,  lS20-kk 


Carry-over  Au;^.  1 


Mi 1 1  ccnsumption  1/ 


United  :  Foreign  ; 
States  : countries: 


World  : 
total  : 
carry-: 


Foreign 
countries 


World 
total 
consumD- 


over  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

"bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

3,82^ 

7,9?8 

11,752 

2Q,628 

32,380 

i+,893 

12-,  258 

17,151 

6,896 

S,273 

15,169 

15,173 

30,31+2 

5,910 

13,868 

19,778 

3.322 

7.172 

10,^9  4 

18,1+51 

28,91+5 

6.666 

ll+,67l 

21,337 

2,325 

5,246 

7,571 

19,090 

26,661., 

5.681 

ll+,3i+6 

20,027 

1,556 

5,058 

6,611+ 

2'l+,09l+ 

30,708 

6,193 

16,51+1 

22,731+ 

1,61c 

6,338 

7,9^ 

26,71+3 

3^.691 

6.1+56 

17,712 

2i+,i68 

3.5^2 

6,931 

10,1+73 

27,930 

38,1+03 

7,190 

18,1+89 

25.679 

3.762 

8,892 

12,651+ 

23.3^3 

35.997- 

6,831+ 

•  18,608 

25,1+1+? 

2,536 

7,999 

10,535 

25,802 

36,337 

7,091 

18,687 

25,778 

2,313 

8,228 

10,51+1 

26,251 

36,792 

6,106 

18. 769 

2U,875 

U,530 

7,362 

11.892 

25,376 

37,268 

5.263 

17,169 

22,1+32 

6,370 

,  8,J+38 

lU,80g 

26,1+79 

1+1,287 

li,866 

18,023 

22,889 

9,678 

8,658 

18,336 

23,1+61 

1+1,797. 

.  .6,,137  . 

I8.51I+ 

2i+,65l 

8,i6U 

8.952 

17,116 

26,066 

1+3,182 

5,700 

10,902 

25,602 

7.7UU 

9,796 

17,5^ 

23,01+2 

1+0,582 

5,361 

26,119 

25,1+80 

7.208 

7,861; 

15.072 

26,l!+l 

1+1,213 

6.351 

21,178 

27,529 

5,  Uoo 

8,2U0 

I3.6U9 

30,729 

UU,378 

.  7.950  . 

22,688 

30.638 

U,U9q 

9.196 

13.695 

36,71+5 

50 , 1+1+0 

5,7^8 

21,825 

27,573 

11,533 

11,169 

22,702 

27,509 

50,211 

6,858 

21.61+9 

28,507 

13.033 

8,605 

21,638 

27,326 

1+8, 961+ 

7,781+ 

20,702 

28 , 1+86 

10,56U 

9,708 

.  20,272 

28,657 

1+8,929 

9,722 

16,820 

26,51+2 

12, 166 

9,938 

22,101+ 

26,121 

1+8 , 225 

11,170 

ll+,286 

25,1+56 

10,6Uo 

11.979 

22,619 

26,578 

^9,197 

..  11.100 

13.790 

2l+,890 

10,657 

13.^10 

2l+,067 

25,61+3 

1+9.710 

9,9^2 

13.836 

23.778 

10,727 

15,055 

25,782 

1/  Excluding  from  18,000  to  283,000  bales  destroyed  annually. 

2/  American  in  running  bales  (counting  round  bales  as  half  bales)  and  foreign  in 
bales  of  aTDioroximately.  1+78  pound.s  net  weight. 

\{  Preliminary  and  -oartly  estimated,   

Compiled  from  re-oorts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.   
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